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You Can Help 


D° you enjoy CRAFT Horizons? We hope you 
do. We hope you not only enjoy but profit 
from a perusal of its pages. 


Would you like to help us? We hope you 
would. For you really could help us no end 
with little effort on your part. So now we’ll take 
you into our confidence. 


We want to increase our present circulation 
from 4,000 to 8,000 during 1945. If we can do 
this, you and every other reader will profit in 
better articles, a larger number of illustrations 
and many more advertisements of the things 
a craftsman needs in materials, tools, and books. 
Two points are needed to sell advertising, suffi- 
cient circulation and reader response. 


If you are as intelligent as we believe all our 
readers to be, you will already have guessed 
how you can help. We know you may be one 
of those who receive CraFT Horizons because 
of your membership in a group affiliated with 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, 
Inc. But we wonder if you haven't friends who 
are not members of a group who would still 
like the magazine. If so, the first way you can 
help is to send the. broadside, descriptive of 
CraFt Horizons, which we enclose with this 
issue, to a friend who might be interested. In 
the broadside is enclosed a subscription blank 
and return envelope. If you wanted to help 
even more, you could send the broadside with 
a note urging your friend to subscribe. Secondly, 
you could go out of your way to order supplies 
from firms who advertise in our pages, and 
mention CraFt Horizons when you do so. 


There you have our story and the favor we 
ask. If you, our reader, whoever you may be, 
grant it to us, we shall be more than apprecia- 
tive. You can reaclily see that if each one of you 
would get us one new subscriber in 1945, our 
goal would be met. 


May we count on YOU? 


New Yet Old 

W E KNOw there will be many people inter- 

ested in crafts, who, steeped in the tra- 
ditions of the past, will decry the training ob- 
jectives leading to employment in Manual In- 
dustry of the new School for American Crafts- 
men sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council, Inc., and the Dartmouth 
College Student Workshop. To these craftsmen 
the words manual industry seem in themselves, 
a refutation of all they hold dear in craftsman- 
ship—the possessive personal quality to be ex- 
pressed in the creation of beauty of line, color 
and design, done alone and as a thing apart, 
which set the craftsman and his work far from 
the world, high in an ivory tower. 

Perhaps these people will be surprised to 
learn that, not only do we cherish the ideals 
of beauty and design as highly as they do, but 
we are convinced that the way to increase the 
knowledge and practice of the highest types of 
hand arts is through training along lines of 
production, which we call manual industry. For 
by this training we hope to broaden the base of 
the hand arts and so induce a new generation 
of craftsmen, whose quality output will, we 
believe, awaken wide public response. These two 
factors will give an impulse to individual crea- 
tive artists to develop and to rival by their skills 
and production, the best craftsmen of the past. 

Our industrialized civilization and the eco- 
nomic pressure of making a living, have re- 
pressed much potential artistic ability in our 
youth. Training in the hand arts, which can also 
promise employment, may do much to release 
this creative impulse. We believe that had those, 
who doubt the validity of our program, been 
with us to see the shining expression of happi- 
ness on the face of one of our first students, 
a man discharged after combat injuries, when 
he said, “I have never been so happy in my life,” 
they would at least give us a chance to prove 
our point before they damn our program com- 
pletely. 





A Painter 
Turns Craftsman 


by MARGUERITE ZORACH 


Marguerite Zorach, who is the wife of William Zorach 
the sculptor, was already a painter of distinction 
when she embarked on a new career with her needle. 
Today, her embroidered tapestries are famous and 
command the respect of the entire art world. In this 
candid and inspiring article, Mrs. Zorach tells how 
she became interested in needlework, how she works, 
and how she has brought the knowledge and percep- 
tion of a painter to this ancient craft. 


| NEVER learned to do embroidery or even to sew 
properly. I hadn’t the slightest interest in this 
handcraft. But when I became a painter, in the days 
when painters were revelling in pure color, I was 
fascinated by the brilliancy of color in wools and the 
extraordinary variety and life of these colors. 

I had been in India and I was trying to put on 
canvas the brightness and richness of color in an 
Indian wedding procession. I was so exasperated with 
the limitations of paint, that I bought some wool 
yarn and started to paint my picture with a needle 
on a piece of linen. My husband became so fascinated 
that he too got a needle and we both stitched, hardly 
stopping to eat. It was exciting. We didn’t know 
anything about stitches. We had the linen on a can- 
vas stretcher and poked the needles in and out as the 
sailors used to do when they embroidered at sea. 

All my first tapestries were a repainting in wool of 
the pictures I was dissatisfied with in paint. But it 
was not long before the tapestries began to have a 
life of their own. I began to develop the possibilities 
of the medium, to use different stitches to express 
different textures, to find a way of making a stitch 
express the form. People are in awe of stitches; yet 
they are really so simple and so few. A person with a 
needle could sit down and in an hour arrive at all 
the stitches that have ever been used by needle work- 
ers. It is only what you do with them that counts. 

I-do not believe in teaching or in learning from 
others how to do things. The things which we all do 
best (as artists) are the things we develop through 
doing and an inner drive. This leaves our develop- 
ment free to take its own forms and directions. Be- 
cause I was going into the unknown I had to find 
my own ways and means of doing things. Because 
I was a painter I brought the knowledge and percep- 
tion of a painter to this craft. 

As in my paintings, I find the subjects for my 
tapestries in my life and in the life that touches me; 
seen through the imagination, selecting and com- 
bining the things that interest me most. Out of this 
material I create patterns and build relationships. 
These things take a very long time to do. I don’t 
aind how many days or months or years an idea 
grows in my brain or on my linen. I have all the time 
in the world. 
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When I know what I want to do, I work out a 
sketch on paper. When I feel right about it, I trace 
the general design on the linen. This I have to do 
because I no longer use a frame of any kind, but 
hold the linen in my hand and sew a little here and 
a little there. I have done this work so much that I 
never destroy the tension; the finished work never 
buckles or pulls, but lies flat. 

I never plan the color. That develops with the 
working. It is a delightful process—every bit is an 
adventure. I constantly move about, I only do what 
I feel is right. When there is a question or a problem 
I just drop that spot and go elsewhere. I never have 
to make any decisions—I just avoid them—and a 
few days later when I look at the difficult spot, it 
isn’t there. The problem has vanished, and I find that 
I know just what to do. The actual work is so slow 
one’s mind has infinite time to play with and solve 
problems. Hence, there are no mistakes or changes; 
just a free growing. 

People say “What patience!” I have no patience, 
I don’t need any. I am not filling dull spaces with 
work. I am filling them with all sorts of interesting 
things and relating a complicated and involved whole.. 
The more complicated the embroidery, the more 
fascinating the problems. It is no more difficult to 
spend three years on a single tapestry than to spend 
three years on a dozen paintings. 

I always use the same materials—wool on hand- 
woven linen, simply because I like these things. I 
do not dye my own wools, the world is full of beau- 
tiful wools. I don’t use knitting yarns, only tapestry 
and crewel and odd wools I pick up. Once, many 
years ago, I went. out and bought $250 worth of 
wools. These just filled a small suitcase and, while 
most of the original wool is gone now, my stock re- 
mains about the same—a suitcase-ful. 


Marguerite Zorach, noted painter, creator of tapestries, 
and author of this article. 





I am always pursuing some beloved color through 
the pile and being a perfectionist, I spend endless 
time looking for just the right color, finally taking 
a substitute which does just as well. I do all the 
work myself. No one could possibly help me. It is a 
constant creation in which the imagination has endless 
time to develop themes and solve problems. 

To me, my paintings have the same qualities on 
a simpler and larger scale that are in my tapestries. 
But people will never agree with me. They are fasci- 
nated by a craftsmanship they can see, and whose 
accomplishment is obvious. I’m always a bit indig- 
nant, but I do realize these works are rare and un- 
usual as well as beautiful, and if I were the general 
public I would feel the same way. 

Of late years I have done a number of large tapes- 
tries on order—quite remarkable orders and the only 
kind I can imagine undertaking. People have said 
to me, “Make me an embroidered tapestry.” We have 
discussed the subject, and sometimes the price. Some- 
times not. No one has ever said, “Do this” or “Don’t 
do that.”” No one has ever asked to see the design or 
look at the work in progress. I have made these 
tapestries as I would have made them for myself 
and if those who ordered them had said, “We don’t 
like them,” I would have been happy to keep them. 
But so far no one has let me keep one. 





Detail of the Rockefeller Tapestry by Marguerite Zorach. 
Rockefeller Family at Seal Harbor. Embroidered tapestry designed and executed by Marguerite Zorach. 
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THE VALUE 


ISPLAY has become an art; a lesser art no doubt, 


but one with which all craftsmen must reckon. 
No longer can even the ladies who manage a church 
fair ignore the fact that cakes, tastefully arranged 
on a snowy cloth strewn with ferns, seem more appe- 
tizing and sell more quickly than when displayed on 
bare boards. 

The effective display of merchandise, either in a 
shop for sale, or as an exhibition, is not easy. Yet it 
must be attempted by all who wish to impress the 
public with their wares. The American public is being 
rapidly conditioned to expect telling display, and the 
lack of this detracts, though perhaps unconsciously to 
the beholder, from the object shown. 

Many elements have combined to create this new 
public taste; store windows and counters which are 
mediums of advertising in themselves; Garden Club 
Shows which have raised standards of taste in many 
communities, and innumerable articles and photo- 
graphs published in the popular magazines. 

As this is the season of the year when plans are 
being laid for next summer’s shows and fairs, it seems 
an appropriate time to bring you the advice of two 
American authorities on the art of display—Miss 


IMPORTANT TRENDS 


by MARY MERRILL 


ODERN TRENDS in display are more than an ar- 

rangement of objects. They are illustrative of a 
new angle of teaching, that of visual education. They 
are a tangible means of devéloping good public rela- 
tions for a store, an organization, or an individual. 
Display must be understood by all who use it, and 
be made an asset, not a liability. Each display must 
have a purpose, whether it is selling, education, or 
stimulation of the imagination. 

In this brief space I shall not attempt to do more 
than etch my theme against the background of my 
first paragraph, and try to apply it especially to the 
display of the work of craftsmen. 

First, I wish to emphasize that good public rela- 
tions are essential to an understanding of the value 
of the hand arts by the American people. Good dis- 
play will go far to establish these on a sound cul- 
tural and financial basis. 

There are many ideas which can be taken as the 
theme for a display; the use of the object or objects; 
their decorative quality; their integration with com- 
munity activities, such as War Bond drives or Com- 
munity Chests; the part they may play in special 
occasions, such as birthdays or Christmas. The num- 
ber of ideas which can be used is limited only by 
the imagination of the individual. 

First, decide on your theme or idea. 

Next, develop this in such a way that you drama- 
tize the idea, thus letting unconscious association sug- 
gest the use of the thing you wish to feature. 
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OF DISPLAY 


Mary Merrill and Mr. Lee Simonson. 

Miss Merrill is Display Manager for Bergdorf- 
Goodman, whose noted shop is on the corner of 58th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, in New York. In addition to 
her present work, Miss Merrill has studied at the Yale 
School of the Theatre and the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and has also done the cos- 
tume designing and execution for Broadway pro- 
ductions, including “Kind Lady,” “Double Door,” 
“Noah,” and “Prologue to Glory.” 


Mr. Simonson is a painter who has long specialized 
in scenic design. He was a director of the Theatre 
Guild, for more than twenty years, and designed 
scenery for “Liliom,” “Back to Methuselah,” “Idiot’s 
Delight,” and many other plays. He is well known as 
an art critic, a lecturer on the stage and allied subjects. 


At present, Mr. Simonson, in addition to his other 
work, is attached to the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art as consultant on Costume. 


We wish to take this opportunity to thank Miss 
Merrill and Mr. Simonson most warmly for the 
interest they have shown in Crart Horizons, and for 
making this Symposium possible. 


IN MODERN DISPLAY 


I should like to illustrate this point, which may 
seem somewhat obscure, by the following story. We 
wished to feature special air mail stationery which 
was charming in color and design, but not the type 
of merchandise usually connected in the mind of the 
public with a shop devoted to fashions. So half the 
window was closed off with well colored screens on 
which were tacked large maps. Our paper was ar- 
ragged below them in an attractive manner. The 
other half of the windows displayed a woman writing 
a letter overseas. Another window showed a woman 
dropping a letter in the mail box. By these means we 
dramatized our advertising. In a few days we were 
sold out of the paper and taking orders on it. It will 
be seen that the display was not used as a clothes- 
horse on which to hang the idea; but rather through 
suggestion of ideas audience participation was awak- 
ened, which resulted in the desired sales. 

Craft groups or individuals are probably usually 
interested in three forms of displays: Shop Windows, 
Shop Interiors, Exhibitions. Each demands a differ- 
ent approach. 

A window must be a punch in the eye. In a maxi- 
mum of two minutes, probably less, it must arrest 
attention, tell its story and incite the potential cus- 
tomer into the shop. So a window must be out of the 
ordinary, must contain only a few objects, must be 
vivid. It may be instructive, but text used must be 
short and to the point. Remember, the public is easily 
interested and will stop to look at almost anything 
which is a little out of the ordinary. 

Here I wish to pause for a word of warning. It 
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is a great temptation to let your idea get the upper 
hand and to dramatizé your backgrounds or teth- 
niques to the detriment of your merchandise. Don’t 
let this happen. Keep to the simplicity of your idea. 
Keep the public as unconscious of the mechanical 
effects by which you enhance your merchandise as 
possible. 


Once the customer is inside the shop, help him to 
relax. Don’t feel everything must be dramatic, and 
keved to a high pitch. Make the customer want to 
explore and browse around as he does in a book store; 
to take his mental ease and decide at leisure. It may 
be trying to the salesgirl, but if she has tact she can 
wait on more than one customer at once. A person, 
man or woman, who leaves your shop with a con- 
tented mind, returns again. Have coordination of 
display, not a hodge-podge; but vary your set-ups 
as often as possible so that a customer who comes 
in often will always have a feeling that things are 
fresh and new. 


Shop-display technique will vary somewhat with 
the expected clientele. It is a psychological fact that 
people who can spend little money seem to want a 





This window display at — Goodman's arranged 
by Miss Merrill is analyzed for our readers in the ac- 
companying article. 


wide choice put at their disposal. However, even this 
must be well arranged. Many customers prefer little 
on the shelves but much in the closets or drawers 
of the shop. 

Remember that elegant packaging is a vital part 
of good display, an advertisement of your shop anc 
of your wares. 

Display for exhibitions is a vast subject not to be 
covered here. However, many of the suggestions for 
shops or windows are definitely applicable to ex- 
hibitions. Shows are better for an underlying theme. 
Ideas may be expressed in various sections which go 
to make up a whole. The new techniques of editorial 
explanations through captions, diagrams and other 
means are striking and most valuable. 

There are many other factors involved, such as 
colors, light, proportion, legitimate costs, and me- 
chanical techniques. Perhaps, I may be allowed more 
space in some future issue to present these to the 
readers of CRAFT HORIZONS. 





DERAMATIZE YOUR DISPLAY 
days Lee Simonson 


N PLANNING an exhibition, no matter how small, how 

specialized, or how general, you have three things 
to work with—the space, the exhibits and the public. 
The problem is to utilize the first to make the second 
interesting to the third of these. 

In the theatre, this problem is of immediate and 
constant importance. Every scene in every play 
challenges the imagination and the skill of the scenic 
designer. Aware of this, and of the immense value 
of the counsel of an unquestioned authority in scenic 
design, Crart Horizons asked Mr. Lee Simonson to 
express his views on exhibitions, with special empha- 
sis on the display of the work of craftsmen. 

Mr. Simonson dropped into America House one 
biting cold morning just before Christmas. Seated 
in one of the easy chairs in the Gallery, where we 
were showing our exhibition of Display for Christ- 
mas, his quick, dark eyes ranged over the Gallery 
and the shop, as he forestalled our first questions by 
asking us about the craftsmen groups which send 
their work to America House, and especially about 
the readers of Crart Horizons. 

“You cannot put on a show of any sort, whether for 
entertainment, for education or with the aim of 
making sales, without, first of all, turning architect,” 
he said. “You must consider the space you have to 
deal with. You require a ground plan. 

“A good ground plan guides people around; it 
keeps them from zig-zagging back and forth from 
one side of the hall to another. It directs the public 
in the direction you wish them to take, and this en- 
ables you—the director of the show—to produce cer- 
tain planned effects. Once you know for a certainty 
from what angle people will get their first, arresting 
view of an object or a group of objects, you can ar- 
range these to advantage. That is one of the things 
I mean when I say: ‘dramatize your display’.” 
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Much more effective display can be arranged with 
the broken vistas and angled screens and tables of 
ground plan B than A. 
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In these two sketches by Mr. Simonson, the objects 
indicated will register much more effectively in arrange- 
ment A than B. 


He explained that in putting on an exhibition in a 
large, square hall such as most community groups 
would use for a fair or a show, the counters and 
tables should be so arranged to guide the public 
around the show in a certain way. Screens and panels 
may be placed to break the large hall into smaller, 
more intimate units. It is a mistake, Mr. Simonson 
believes, to let people look at too many things at 
once. “The eye is more easily distracted and fatigued 
than we realize. To ‘put over’ exhibits, they must be 
seen, not merely glanced at. Encourage attention by 
focusing it, on one group at a time, framed by a 
jutting angle of wall, or a partially folded screen, 
rather than by long perspectives. It’s well to remem- 
ber that the reputation of the Venus de Milo as one 
of the greatest pieces of Greek sculpture—which it 
isn’t—is largely due to the fact that, at the Louvre, 
it was shown in a room entirely by itself.” 


“Usually, somewhere there is a spot where you 
want people to linger. This may be a lounge with 
easy chairs where people can rest and meet their 
friends. It may be a place where tea is served, or it 
may be where people go to pay for their purchases. 
This spot, where people will linger, is the place to 






































display posters giving information about the exhibit, 
the exhibitors and any educational propaganda you 
want to impress on the public. This is the place to 
post someone to give out leaflets, to answer questions 
and to build up publicity for the cause.” 


Poster display is an art in itself. Modern taste is 
being educated by the motion pictures to take infor- 
mation pictorially, and with few words. A story told 
in a series of large, action photographs, with the 
briefest possible captions, is more dramatic and 
therefore more effective than when told in many 
closely printed pages. 


“Don’t display too many things which are similar,” 
Mr. Simonson counselled. “Why set out six cups 
and saucers, exactly alike, unless you use them in 
a table setting with other table ware? A dozen vases 
or lamps are confusing and weary the eye. One lamp, 
or one vase, well placed, is interesting. Others can 
be arranged on shelves in a nearby alcove. The one 
lamp which you have displayed to advantage will 
interest people in lamps and they will then pause 
to examine all the others. 


“Group your exhibits to suggest their use. After 


In this combined screen and counter display both 
sides may be used. 
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all, the aim of the craftsman is to make something 
which is eminently usable as well as pleasing to the 
eye. Dramatize the usability of your work. Show the 
public that these things, whether they are made of 
pottery, metal, wood or plastics, meet the demands 
of modern life. Show that they can be associated 
beautifully. Set a breakfast table with pottery, glass, 
hand-blocked linens and let this tell its own story. 
Arrange a lamp, a vase, an ash tray, a pair of book- 
ends with books in them—as these would appear 
on a living-room table. This will convey the idea 
you want the public to get from the display. 


“Carry this idea of functional display still further. 
You can easily have a window frame set up and 
hang draperies to show how these would look in a 


room. Blue paper or some paint on the wall behind 
the window gives the effect of reality. Place a hand- 
woven rug on the floor in front of the stage window, 
and a chair, or a painted chest, or a small table with 
one or two objects on it before the window, and you 
have made a display which bears a direct relation 
to life. If the exhibition is specialized, you can always 
borrow a few pieces of furniture which will help in 
the display of the exhibits.” 


If there are many rugs to be exhibited, Mr. Simon- 
son suggests that one or two be shown functionally, 
and the others hung. Rugs hung on the panels of a 
screen, are displayed to better advantage than when 
hung in a long regular line down a wall. The same 
rule applies to lengths of hand-blocked prints and 
other textiles. 


Small objects show best when framed. Shadow 
boxes are easily made and can be used to display 
small, exquisite pieces. 


Mr. Simonson explained: “In the theatre we cut 
down the size of the proscenium opening to give the 
characters on the stage importance. We open the 
proscenium to its full height when we want to make 
the actors appear small, tragic, lost.” He reminded 
us that today the show windows of the jewellers’ 
shops are arranged in accordance with this principle. 
The size of the window is cut down by a frame. You 
look into a very small, expertly lighted opening in 
which the jewels appear all the larger and more 
beautiful. 


“Do not display all your objects on the same level,” 
Mr. Simonson cautioned. “Tables and counters can 
be built up in steps” ... Here he reached for our 
pencil and note book and began making sketches 
to amplify his words. . . . ” Counters can be stag- 
gered ...” The pencil moved on. (We never did 
get it back, by the way.) “Then there is color...” 





(The next time we interview a scenic designer we 
shall take along our box of water colors.) “Suppose 
you have a lot of pottery—casseroles, jars and so on 
—of terra cotta. Think of these things against a blue 
background . . . And the interiors of your shadow 
boxes can be in different clear, bright colors. There 
are endless possibilities .. . ” 


“Yes,” we agreed. 
And don’t you? 


In these and photographs on page 10 
the basic principles of construction which 
follow the geometric laws of the spiral, 
both pointed and more rounded are shown 
in the shells themselves. 


The spires of the temples of Wat Po in 
Bangok and the lonic Column show that 
man, to create works of lasting beauty, 
has adopted these same principles, not in 
a spirit of imitation but because the 
eternal truths of balance, rhythm, and 
construction which are part of all natural 
forms must also be part of those man 
made forms which are to last through the 
ages. 
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THE DEBT OF ART 





TO NATURE 


ROM TREMENDOUS nebulae whirling in the heavens, 

millions of light-years away, to microscopic or- 
ganisms in the sea; from shells, and twisting horns 
of quadrupeds; from leaf-buds and uncoiling ferns 
to a butterfly’s tongue; the dynamic spiral is the most 
exquisite, and probably the most universal of all 
forms. Great artists and mathematicians of the past 
studied and expressed its secret. Today, science and 
the arts use it. It has dynamic rhythm and a stead- 
fast, harmonious growth.” 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., is very proud to have been permitted to show 
a section (small, because of our limited space), of 
the unusual and beautiful exhibition, “The Debt of 
Art to Nature.” This exhibition was assembled by 
Mrs. Fiske Warren, of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
was first shown at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, in the Spring of 1943. It consists of shells, 
spirals, and photographs of shells, and of the works 
of man which appear to have followed these natural 
shell forms either with, of without, design. In the 
photographs which follow, the essence of this fine 
exhibition is given. 

Mrs. Warren believes that one of the fundamental 
faults in present day education is a lack of the un- 
derstanding of the relationships of controlling forces. 
She has written a profound and interesting treatise, 
“Art, Education, Nature,” which explains her theory 
around which she has assembled the exhibition. We 
are glad to furnish copies of this pamphlet to our 
readers at a cost of fifteen cents at America House, 
twenty cents by mail. Meanwhile, with the author’s 
permission, we quote several passages which interpret 
the photographs. 

“In nearly all countries, shells have been an inti- 
mate part of daily life. Witness the huge middens of 
shells in Denmark and other countries, and also 
similar mounds on the coasts near the primeval for- 
ests of Tierra del Fuego. The latter especially enrich 
history, for they prove that a fiourishing race of 
Indians once lived there... . ” 


“The scallop shell, Pecten Jacobaeus, is the emblem 
of St. James of Campostela, and of crusades to the 
Holy Land. Chains of shells were sometimes buried 
with the dead in Egypt, or, wrought of gold, were 
fashioned into royal diadems. Fossil shells help define 
geologic eras, and there are shells whose form has 
never changed. Such is the case with certain foramini- 
fera and the delicate lingulae which are today what 
they were some hundreds of millions of years ago . . .” 


“Shells were used for money and for personal 
adornment and some, like the rare golden cowry of 
Fiji, were marks of rank and distinction. They were 
chosen for ritualistic symbols and sacred ceremonials. 





For certain primitive races the cowry shell was asso- 
ciated with fertility. They were used as amulets, and 
boxes for ointments and potions, and jewel-encrusted 
for drinking cups, and finally even as parts of sacra- 
mental vessels for the altar...” 

“Shells have been prized for architectural ornament 
especially in the renaissance and baroque periods; 
and valves of the giant tridacna have been placed 
in cathedrals as fonts for holy water...” 

“The Chinese early adopted the logarithmic spiral, 
and one is told that on the sacred vestments of Wu-ist 
priests are found clouds and spirals. Also that a ball, 
sometimes with a spiral, is shown in front of the 
Chinese dragon, and a spiral ‘denotes the rolling of 
thunder whence issue lightning.” 

“With their beauty of form, their rich iridescence, 
their exquisite colors ranging from white to black 
through every shade of rose, yellow, orange, purple, 
green and brown; with their enchanting arches and 
spires, and even their half-mysterious lives whose 
habits and whose cycles are not yet fully determined, 
it is not strange that shells throughout the ages have 
been prized, cherished, almost worshipped. Already 
inhabitants of lonely islands, continents and seas, 
many hundreds of millions of years before man ap- 
peared on earth, shells are messengers of unresting 
time, messengers from ages that have vanished. Their 
portion of the past survives in them with eloquence 
and wonder. 

“If in these brief pages shells are shown as espe- 
cially linked to man’s life it is because the debt of 
art to nature is not viewed in any narrow sense. What 
underlies man’s experience of his outer and inner 
worlds, must lead us at once to what trains his use 
of both—education.” 

The next quotation expresses so well a thought 
often expressed in these pages, we quote the para- 
graph in full: 

“There are three main kinds of visible beauty; 
movement, color and form. In this small exhibition of 
shells and photographs the chief emphasis is laid 
upon form. There will be seen the forms of sea and 
desert sands, driven by tides and winds; forms of 
spire-shaped trees, the design in flowers, in snow 
crystals; in the rose window-like sections of stems, 
in the Gothic veination of leaves, and above all in 
shells. 

“Shells, more than any other structure, exhibit to 
perfection one of the most universal of all forms— 
the true dynamic spiral. Yet no matter how evident 
has been the influence throughout the centuries upon 
artists, sculptors, architects, of all these structures, 
though art does owe an immeasurable debt to nature, 
it is not suggested that slavish or deliberate copying 
necessarily took place.” 








CLOSE-UP 


EMILE NORMAN 


Pioneer in Plastics 
by CLINTON HOADLEY 


MERICAN ARTS need more young men like Emile 
Norman; young men who treat the arts as a 
challenge, and who dare break away from the tra- 
ditions of the past and use the new tools and ma- 
terials of the future produced by science and industry. 
Emile Norman has chosen materials new to the arts 
as a medium of expression. He thus works in a field 
which many would think puts him more nearly into 
the ranks of a craftsman than an artist. 

Plastics are the media selected by Mr. Norman 
for his creative work. Under his skillful fingers flowers 
have bloomed, landscapes come to life, vases have 
held flowers, candlesticks candles, pictures have been 
framed, and lamps, translucent and filled with glow- 
ing greens, have lent new glory to a table. All made 
of plastics, in soft or brilliant colors, clear or opaque, 
whatever was necessary to express a mood or an idea 
seems to be encompassed by the wide range of the 
medium itself. Mr. Norman’s work was first shown 
to the public in November, 1944, at the James Pen- 
dieton Gallery, in New York. 

We interviewed Mr. Norman the day before he 
left New York for his ranch some forty miles outside 
of Los Angeles, California. He is young, fair-haired 
and mild-mannered. (Or was this put on as self- 
defense against the adjectives of the gushing ladies 
of New York?) 

Primed for all sorts of technical questions, our 
talk kept being side-tracked to more fascinating ar- 
tistic problems. Several facts worth noting did emerge, 
however. These were that many ordinary tools can be 
used but some special ones are needed. It is possible 
for an individual to dye plastics. The costs of ma- 
terials are comparatively high now, but will decrease. 
Patience, care and time are needed in the work, for 
it is meticulous in the extreme, and new techniques 
must be constantly developed. These Mr. Norman 
has developed after two years of work and experi- 
mentation and he is not ready to make them known 
as yet. 

Mr. Norman has taught himself, not only in his 
use of plastics, but in his art. He feels he has only 
made a start on his discoveries in plastics. He be- 
lieves they will lend themselves to expressing almost 
any creative thought, and that in addition, may suc- 
cessfully be used by the craftsman for limited quan- 
tity production and still have the objects retain their 
beauty and charm. 

This is the pioneer spirit which led our forefathers 
from the Atlantic Ocean across rivers and plains and 
mountains till the farther Pacific was reached. The 
Pioneering spirit which was channeled then into 
great physical effort can be diverted now into chan- 
nels of creation. This may well be the third great 
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Emile Norman studying a bunch of his plastic flowers. 


stage in American pioneering. The first, the conquest 
of the physical forces of nature. The second, the 
conquest of man over the machine. The third, the 
conquest of creative forces leading to a new renais- 
sance of art for the modern world. 

To many, modern art is now an expression of un- 
happiness, or of tortured souls and minds, finding 
in one ism or another an outlet for their lack of 
conviction, and in so doing losing beauty, which 
(dare we say it?) is that for which many have died 
and starved through the ages. 

To return to Emile Norman. We do not say that he 
has as yet shown himself a great artist, he is only 
twenty-six, and one must be more mature to be 
judged. We do say, however, that he has the creative 
approach necessary to great work. If the thing fash- 
ioned is done with the perception and power of an 
artist, what matters it whether it be a chair, a statue. 
or a painting, so long as it is well done? 

To develop new techniques in the use of plastics 
it is necessary for the artist craftsman to add some 
knowledge of basic chemistry to his learning, and a 
spirit of delight in research. Given this, a new and 
great field opens to include all synthetic materials. 

The fact that great and lasting art can be fashioned 
from plastics still remains to be proved. The fact that 
the individual, given imagination and proper skills, 
can create lovely and unique objects from plastics, 
Emile Norman has proved without a doubt. In so 
doing he has been a true pioneer and opened the gate 
wide to almost countless vistas as exciting and as 
glowing with color and life as are his own creations. 
More power to you, Emile Norman. Keep to the 
path of the creative artist and one day your name 
may be one to conjure with. 





WHAT ARE 


pg: have moved out of the mystery class. Today 
they have become part of our everyday life. From 
the minute the alarm clock wakes you, all through the 
day, you are using objects made of plastics. 

This seems wonderful enough, considering how new 
these materials are; but authorities in the field tell us 
that we—the general public—are as yet unacquainted 
with half of the plastic materials, and unaware of the 
scope of these. That is because plastics are now so 
largely employed in war industry that they have 
scarcely invaded the field of civilian use. 

Perhaps, therefore, now is the time to consider these 
new materials and to become acquainted with a few 
facts concerning them, especially in relation to the 
hand crafts. 

Plastics, defined by the industry today, are ma- 
terials derived from nature. To quote Mr. Charles 
Breskin, Editor of Modern Plastics Magazine: 

“Fundamentally, they are all organic matter derived from 
carbon, combined with chemicals like hydrogen, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, and combined also with low cost agricultural raw ma- 
terials like cellulose from wood or cotton, or with proteins 
like skim milk, corn or soy beans. These synthetic plastics are 
a@ reorganization under heat and pressure of basic elements 
and chemicals into entirely new forms. 

“Plastics are synthetic organic materials all of which, at 
some stage of their manufacture into finished products, soften 
into a plastic or molasses-like form and are hardened or fixed 
into any desired shape by the application of heat and great 
pressure. They may be transparents, translucent or opaque, 
mottled or solid colors, pastels or black. 

“Plastics are classified according to the hardening method 
used. Those poured as liquids into molds and baked for hours 
in an oven until they solidify are called cast plastics. Others 
are dry powders, flakes or layers of resin-treated sheets which 
are molded under great heat and high pressure into a product 
(infusible mass) that will not soften again under heat. These 
are éalled thermo-setting materials. Others, normally rigid at 
room temperatures, can be reheated indefinitely and reshaped 
at the softening point. These are the thermo-plastics. 

“The sheer volume of new materials and improved manu- 
facturing techniques are overwhelming. Briefly, as stated be- 
fore, all plastics fall into two major groups, the thermo- 
plastics and thermosetting. These are produced by compres- 
sion or injection molding and by a process called extrusion. 

“In the thermo-plastic group, cellulose acetate (made from 
cotton linters and acetic acid), an ideal mass production ma- 
terial in molding powder, sheet, rod or tube form, has out- 
stripped its sister plastic, cellulose nitrate, in quantity and 
dollar value, mainly because of its non-flammability, and con- 
sequent ease of fabrication. Tenite, Lumarith, Plastacele, Fi- 
bestos, Nixonite are some of the more familiar trade names 
for pretty costume jewelry, handbags, toothbrush handles, 
lamp shades, portable radio cases, automobile hardware, movie 
film, and a host of other applications. 

“Newer thermo-plastics developed recently are readily pro- 
duced by mass production into molded objects, sheets, rods or 
flexible film. Each has its own special characteristics which 
determine its use for special applications. All are available in 
a large variety of colors. 

“Some excel in clarity. The acrylic resins (made from pe- 
troleum, water and air) are tops in this group as they can be 
made clear as crystal for use in airplanes where optical prop- 
erties are vital indeed—or for decorative, fragile-looking 
furniture «hat really is very sturdy. And they’ve been made 
into sparkling jewels for necklaces, bracelets and rings, and 
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PLASTICS? 


even into edge-lighted displays and accessories. They are 
popularly known under the trade names of Lucite and Plexi- 
glas. Today the bulk of the production goes into transparent 
noses, machine gun turrets, blisters, cockpits, etc., for our 
bombers and fighting planes. 

“Next in line, as far as transparency is concerned are the) 
Styrene resins, made from combining coal and petroleum, 
These clear resins have unusual resistance to temperature. 

“Another fairly clear thermo-plastics is made from vinyl) 
resins. But elasticity is their chief virtue. Vinyl resins are 
thade from chemicals derived from air, natural gas, water. 

“But in the fashion world, the most outstanding plastic 
development are woven plastic textiles which won't shrink, 
won't crush and won’t fade. You can clean them with a damp 
cloth. And they'll wear long enough to be the sixth generas® 
tion’s antiques. 

“These colorful fabrics are created from extruded plastic 
filaments, tiny pipe-like fibers, woven and spun into these in- 
teresting patterns. Pick your weaves—herringbone, twills and 
rnore patterns than you can think of. Strands have the 
strength of Samson’s curly locks and yet they’re so flexible) 
they can be woven almost like thread. They won't stain. They) 
are not flammable, and are incredibly light in weight for all 
their toughness. 

‘Plastics have invaded the home in spots where metal and ® 
wood reigned supreme for centuries. Plastics are found im 
every room of the house—from kitchen accessories, stoves, ré- 7 
frigerators—to transparent acrylic tables in the living room, 
jewel-like lamp bases and shades, vases, book ends, plasti¢ 
tiles for fireplaces, etc.” 

Modern craftsmen like Emile Norman, and others, 7 
are experimenting with plastics. In the crafts work- 
shops run by the U. S. O. in and around Chicago, 
servicemen who are familiar with plastics as war ma-§ 
teriel are experimenting with it as a material for 
handcrafts. 


A lamp by Emile Norman showing the possibilities of 
the use of both color and form in creating objects out 
of plastics. 





SUGGESTIONS 


A Department Devoted to the Interests of the Producing Craftsman 


In this photograph of the rudimentary shell of the 
tail of the small octopus (with outer covering removed) 
from the exhibition, "The Debt of Art to Nature,’ more 
than the spiral is demonstrated. For within the area of 


the spiral there are further forms of great beauty, all 
related one to another and forming a perfect whole. 
We present this to you for its intrinsic beauty and 
with no ulterior purpose. 


A cai Aap 





Designs for 
THROWING 


As the wheel influenced the progress of civilization, 
so does the turning of the potter’s wheel give form 
and direction to the progress of design for throwing. 
Form which appears in the plastic and impression- 
able clay is the direct result of the rhythmic motion 
of the wheel: form which results most easily from 
this movement gives the greatest satisfaction and 
becomes a work of art. 

Perhaps the most evident principle of design in 
thrown ware is that of repetition, repetition of the 
circle’s arc, the curve of force, the vertical and hori- 
zontal line, all these recurring forms giving a feeling 
of motion through rhythm. Whether the form be 
heavy and solid or tall and graceful it must show 
the mark of the hand and the speed of the turning. 

Texture also depends upon the speed of the wheel 
plus the pressure of the tool upon the particular 
clay body used. Glaze is often employed to increase 
the surface effect but never to conceal it. Usually 
a glaze is used which has a recognized unity with 
the clay body itself and not a layer of glass de- 
signed to change the appearance of the underlying 
clay texture. 

Applied design for clay ware must be more care- 
fully studied than decoration for cast pieces lest 
the effect be that of design upon design. Using the 
same tool for the decoration as that used for turning, 


Bowl by Marion L. Fosdick, New York State College 
of Ceramics, Ithaca, New York. The decoration in light 
brown and gray glaze definitely continues the feeling 
~ clay" and the decorative qualities of the clay 
! . 


Photo courtesy—S yracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


the thumb, finger, stick of rib, controls the scale 
and type of design. Direction of line or area to con- 
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Cookie jar with brush decorations and Bristol glaze by 
Kenneth E. Smith of Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


tinue the feeling of rotation is a sure way of uniting 
the decoration to the form. This method is well illus- 
trated in the bowl by Marion L. Fosdick where repe- 
tition, direction of areas and plastic shapes continue 
the feeling of throwing. 

Color may also be used to produce movement by 
progression from light to dark, bright to dull, or by 
a sequence of related hues, the scheme based in all 
cases on the underlying clay color of the ware to be 
decorated. 

Border designs are more easily managed than spot 
or medallion decoration. Since the eye must travel 
continuously over a form to preserve the feeling of 
roundness, the single unit must never cause a com- 
plete stop in that movement. A successful solution of 
this type of problem is found in the unit decoration 
of the cookie jar by Kenneth E. Smith. Here the 
curves of the basic form are repeated in the unit, 
giving the effect of related movement. Movement is 
the keynote of design for all wheel-thrown forms as 
well as for their decoration. 

All of the pieces illustrating this article received 
prizes in the National Ceramic Shows. 


Hint on Bats 


If you would obviate the necessity of turning the 
bases of any piece, why not make your own plaster 
bats with a domed center, of whatever shape or size 
you wish? If you want to be very smart, carve your 
name or stamp on this dome and your piece will be 
already signed when you take it off the wheel. This 
scheme was first devised by Richard V. Smith, of 
Skaneateles, New York. 





CERAMISTS 


Edited by RUTH RANDALL 


Head of the Ceramics Department, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Group of vases by Edgar Littlefield, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





The Woodworker's Page 


Edited by VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Student Workshop, 


Dartmouth College 


Many craftsmen have expressed a desire to either 
supplement their present income or make their entire 
income by producing and selling craft articles. It has 
been demonstrated that this is entirely possible and 
that the income can be a reasonable one. However. 
it is advisable, whenever possible, to produce on a 
part-time basis until the product you choose has 
proved itself successful. 

There are two types of craft production: that of 
fabricating custom-made articles for special clients 
and that of producing larger quantities of articles to 
be marketed through the usual sources and designed 
to satisfy a general public. If you are going to do 
custom work it will be necessary for you to be more 
of the artist type of craftsman. I have done this work 
and have had large fees and satisfied customers but, 
until your reputation is well established, it will prob- 
ably be difficult to get enough clients to make the 


business worth while. For a supplementary source 
of income this type of work is fine. Your work must 
be excellent from design to finish. Customers who 
can pay prices suitable for custom-built pieces want 
something with better design, better workmanship, 
and better finish than the article they can purchase 
on the market. 

The second type of craft-producer will use more 
modern methods. If you are one of these craftsmen 
there are a few questions you should ask yourself 
before you begin. These questions are not much dif- 
ferent than those asked by manufacturers before 
articles are put into production. First, what type of 
object do your own skills suggest that you should 
make? Fit your designs to these skills. You will pro- 
duce more and better articles that way. Second, what 
tools or machines do you have available that will be 
used for this production? True, your best tools are 
your own hands if you are a good craftsman, but 
actual production requires equipment adapted to the 
article being made. Third, what do you anticipate 
as your market? Study this point thoroughly. The 


Child's desk by Virgil Poling showing design planned especially with functional use in mind. 
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answer to these three questions should start you on 
your way. 

The next step will be to make a design. A little 
research should help on this problem. Remember 
that a copy of a successful craft object is not good 
enough. Your design must be better than average 
marketable goods. It should fit these qualifications: 
The design should fit a contemporary need, it should 
be well styled and well made, your hand skills should 
be obvious from the design to the finish, it should 
be decorative as well as functional, and the price 
must be right for the market that is anticipated. 

You should next visualize every step of the pro- 
duction of the object. Don’t sacrifice hand skills but 
speed up the operations wherever possible. Let your 
machines cut out the drudgery and time-consuming 
operations. Make patterns, and jigs when they will 
save time. Remember, you are competing with mod- 
ern methods of production. Your only possible chance 
of success is to be aware of these methods and usc 
them skilfully. This does not mean that you cannot 
make hand-made articles. Reserve the right to em- 
ploy hand skills where they are important. It is 
usually wise to make a few samples at this point. 
These samples should prove the steps you have 
planned for production and give some idea of the 
cost of the article. Don’t figure your cost on the first 





himself putting the finishing touches on a child's hobby horse. 





article made. Be sure of a smooth production set-up 
before a definite cost price is set. Don’t forget to 
figure costs of overhead, materials, and labor when 
these cost prices are being set. It is easy to set a 
price that is too low. 

You have now reached the point where you are 
not sure that your article is as good as you thought 
it was. It is usually a good idea to get some good, 
sound advice at this point. 

Now you can either go into production or go out 
and get some actual orders. It is usually advisable to 
get the orders before going too far with the produc- 
tion. The real success of the article will be determined 
by the marketing response. Give your first article a 
good try before starting another. If the project has 
been planned carefully a fair amount of success is 
almost assured. A few attempts and the beginning 
crafts producer should feel quite secure in his new 
business. Don’t let the mechanics of production rule 
the design of the finished product. Remember: this 
is a craft article. Save every opportunity for hand 
skills where they really show. Don’t attempt an 
article that can be made equally well by factory 
methods. Strive for distinctive articles with qualities 
that cannot be reproduced by machines. 

If the first article you make is successful don’t 
let it run away with you. Remember (See Page 36) 
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We are indeed honored to announce as editor of the Metal- 
workers’ Page, Mr. William E. Brigham of Providence, Rhode 
Island. Mr. Brigham is a superb craftsman himself and has, 
in addition, a vast store of personal knowledge of the history 
and accomplishments of metalworkers of other countries and 
other ages. We are sure he will bring to this department much 
that is of value and interest. 


Sources of Information 


Mrs. Webb has asked me to edit your Metalworkers 
Page. Accepting with reluctance, I do so with the 
hope that, with the assistance of our readers, we may 
together do a worthwhile job. 


With the November issue of Crart HORIZONs as a 
cue, our first effort and one which we hope will meet 
with your approval, is to show, in the accompanying 
illustrations, sources of inspiration for the producing 
and would-be craftsmen of today. Several of these 
illustrations are by craftsmen of long ago but I be- 
lieve that there are many metalworkers who are, to- 
day, creating works of such value that they might 
well serve as sources of inspiration to us all. In these 
ranks I would want to include all metalworkers and 
would impose no limitations. So I trust if you have a 
piece of work which exemplifies some especial point of 
design, use or technique, that you will send it to me 
to photograph or send me a photograph of it yourself. 
We shall use it if it is possible to do so, though we 
can, of course, make no promises ahead of time. 


It is next to impossible to know where to begin and 
where to stop in naming sources of inspirations. They 
are unlimited. Given a seeing eye, imagination, love of 
work, and a knowledge of the fundamentals of De- 
sign, (read “Delvings in Design” in the November 
1944 Crart Horizons) there is no barrier to stop one. 
Rather are there limitless fields to explore: Museums, 
photographs and publications of Museums, libraries, 
and the great unbounded field of nature. What could 
be more beautiful than the orange tones of the long 
serrated leaves of the beach tree against the silver 
gray of its trunk, lighted by an early morning autumn 
sun, with the clear blue sky as a background? How is 
such a picture connected with metalworkers you ask? 
Just think a moment how color and form can be inter- 
preted in jewelry and in enamels, and yes, in iron 
too, with polished steel for branches and slightly 














"The Argosy,” although conceived as a trophy, is, 
however, a purely inspirational piece. The hull is carved 
of amber, the sails are of twisted gold wire holding 
"“Plique a Jour’ enamel, the stays of seed-pearl, the 
heavy blocks of pinkish purple pearls. An emerald is 
the lantern, mounted in sixteen karat gold, the whole is 
only four to five inches high. 


rusted sheet iron leaves. Your own imagination could 
carry you on from there. 


Just a word more on the subject of inspiration from 
already created work, whether it be primitive or so- 
phisticated. At no time should the creative worker 
copy anything, unless he receives a direct commission 
from a client, and then he should only accept such a 
commission if the original maker has long since de- 
parted this life. To copy slavishly is not good, but to 
work in the spirit of the great old timers is surely 
no crime. These sentiments we have hoped to clarify 
and make visual in our illustrations and captions. 


Remember, too, the wisdom in the following quota- 
tion by Dr. Denman Ross— 


“It is in the doing of things that knowledge comes.” 








This Cup in Rock Crystal mounted in carved, 
chased gold and enamels is superb technically, is 
most interesting in rhythm and balance, and has 
a lovely golden glow of color. It is (or was) in 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, and dates from the 


Renaissance. 


An Italian Incense Cup of 
the Sixteenth Century. The in- 
cense cup, probably executed 
in silvergilt, presents most of 
the techniques of the metal- 
worker. Though overwrought 
some might say, with its repe- 
titions, sequences, and not too 
obvious balance, it seems to 
stay on its pedestal. 





WEAVERS PAGE 


E ANNOUNCE with pleasure and pride that Mrs. 

Lea Van P. Miller, Assistant Professor of Decora- 
tive Art and Design of the University of California, 
and herself a noted weaver, has consented to edit this 
page beginning with the May issue. 

Mr. Robert F. Heartz has, in the meantime, kindly 
contributed to this issue an interesting defense of the 
use of the fly-shuttle in handweaving. Mr. Heartz, as 
you may remember, is on the Faculty of the School 
for American Craftsmen, and has had vast experience 
in weaving for production and in teaching. 


The Fly Shuttle 


In the early years of craftsmanship in our country. 
the artist and craftsman alike had not only to con- 
ceive and design his own products, but often he had 
to fashion his tools and implements and process his 
materials before he could start producing. 

Today there is a general reawakening of interest in 
craftsmanship in this country and a golden opportu- 
nity lies before the American craftsman which may 
never return. Part of this interest is linked with past 
accomplishments, but such a revival is tinged with 


inhibitions and fetishes that must be eliminated if 
present day craftsmanship is to succeed. These fet- 
ishes are largely concerned with the use of tools. To 
the old craftsmen tools were but the means of accom- 
plishing a desired end. Ownership of tools was not 
justified except through use. So in weaving, the pos- 
session of a loom may perhaps be considered an 
achievement in itself, but the producing of fine fabrics 
on the loom is an even greater one. 

In order fully to take our place in the field of 
world crafts, our conception of craftsmanship must be 
changed if we are to meet the competition of other 
craftsmen in the world market. By this I do not mean 
a change of values or standards; but a change in the 
use of the tools of production. In America, the craft” 
revival, especially in weaving, has mainly centered 
around primitive techniques and reproductions of a 
few accepted old patterns. Because these have been 
mastered we consider ourselves proficient craftsmen, 
whereas I am sure that producing craftsmen of an 
earlier day, would, after considering the tools at our 
disposal, label us (and correctly so) apprentices of 
the lower order. 


Robert Heartz using a fly shuttle loom. 








An early American quilt woven on a fly shuttle loom. The two sides of the quilt are shown. 


Production requirements have led, in all crafts, to 
the development of new tools and new methods. This 
can best be explained by a brief analysis of new 
methods in the varying crafts. In ceramics for in- 
stance, the three processes of building, throwing, and 
moulding, are all considered as hand-processes. In 
metalwork hand raised and cast pieces have always 
been accepted as of hand origin, but purists in the 
present revival of craft interest have chosen to con- 
sider, spun metal as machine and not handmade, 
though actually in principle and execution its tech- 
nique is very comparable to thrown potterv. 

In weaving tapestry and hand-shuttle weaving are 
acceptable to all, but fly-shuttle weaving is still con- 
sidered by many a machine process. This I consider 
inconsistent and an attempt to peg down to past 
methods present day craftsmen. Look back a mo- 
ment. Today a Paisley Shawl is considered hand- 
made, but in the early 1800’s when they were de- 
veloped on a fiy-shuttle, they were looked upon as 
a machine-made imitation of the handmade cash- 
mere. Today we realize they are the output of crafts- 
men, not perhaps the product of a single person but 
the combined result of the cooperative work of de- 
signers, spinners, dyers, printers, harness weavers, 
loom weavers, and finishers. 

Or again the tweeds of Ireland and Scotland are 
produced both by the hand and the fly-shuttle; but 
almost invariably those that are produced commer- 





cially are done with the fly-shuttle. Paris designers 
often spent fabulous amounts to produce a single 
yard of a new weave, but once the desired result 
was obtained production took place in the provinces 
on fly-shuttle looms, equipped with Jacquard and 
automatic take-up mechanisms. 

Fly shuttles may have single boxes for one shuttle 
weaving or they may have multiple box motions for 
color weaving. A fast hand weaver can in some in- 
stances weave as fast with a boat as a fly-shuttle, 
but the average weaver can undoubtedly produce 
more yardage of a single color, particularly in the 
wider fabrics, with a fly-shuttle. 

To sum up. We, here in America, must recognize 
and understand, as craftsmen have abroad, the need 
of the different sub-classifications of crafts. We must 
know that there are several considerations that de- 
termine methods and techniques of production in all 
crafts. That differing conditions give rise to the 
need of differing techniques, moulded pottery, spun 
or cast metal, hand or fly-shuttle weaving. These 
we must recognize and accept, along with the old 
materials and designs and methods, and through 
such acceptance we shall be able to adapt our stand- 
ards to present-day demands without the loss of 
true craftsmanship principles. 

We must look on our loom as a tool, as is a chisel 
or a plane. When these become dull they must be 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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DELVINGS IN DESIGN 


CHAPTER VI which if properly understood will be helpful. 

We hope you still have your November issue of A Point— 
Crart Horizons, as this chapter is really a visual 
and annotated explanation of the text of Chapter V. 

In Chapter V, as you may remember, we spoke of 
Order as meaning in particular Harmony, Balance, 
and Rhythm, and that these three elements might be 
expressed in each of several ways: in Positions; in 
Lines; in Outlines; and in subdivisions of Tones. In 
this chapter, we shall confine ourselves to a study of 
Positions and their relation to Harmony, leaving to Intervals— 
subsequent chapters the analysis of the other rela- Intervals may be defined as intermediate spaces 
tionships. Much of what follows may seem rather between two premise-points. 
dull and dry and without meaning if each point is The first fact to realize is that Positions in Har- 
thought of as a black smudge and forgotten. But mony are identical positions. There can therefore be 
if one’s imagination plays about the possibilities of no such thing as a Harmony of Position, unless two 
each dot, thinks of it as a focal point from which a or more positions lie in the same direction from, or 
design may develop, then these black spots acquire at the same distance from, a given premise-point. 
a new meaning. In this, as in all else, it is the inner In this case, the two or more positions having a 
vision which is needed for understanding. direction,.or distance in common, may be, to that 

First, we give you a few rather dry definitions extent, in Harmony. 


A Point expresses the idea of Position. Every posi- 
tion means two things; a direction, and a distance 
taken from some point which may be described as 
the premise-point. A direction may be vertical or 
horizontal or on an angle in between. 

Distance— 

Distance is the space between two premise-points. 


These dots, thought of as points from which all things 


may emerge and become. visible, will take on new and 


exciting rieariung. 


DIRECTIONS 4N HARMONY rg.) 
An example of direction harme 
where. all the points or posdicns liz. 


in one. or the game_direction frm A 
the. premise point A. As the. distances ¢ e@ 
f a0 ft vary there. iS nro harmony 

Directions aye defined by “> 
of divergence. Lf such angles of ds- 
vergence. ow ae we have a 
harmon ivection through a 
of onwe So of Gunilur sapaatnd anéles. 


These. poirrts ave. tn haymeny, not 
only through the vepetrtion of a cer- ” 
tain 


distan e, bt Tro pends sed” ee 


Harmony also be produced 
nation of direction, and. by the re- 
petttion of certain relations f 


intervals, 


























DISTANCE IN- HARMONY 


If two or more. points lie at the. Fig vi 
same distance. from a premise point “» 
A, those points having a certain dis- e 
tance tn common are. to that extent 
in harmony een though the direc- 
tions mar vary, ° 





Distance. tn harmony may be 7g é- 
varied. by the repetition of a cer- °,°? 


tain relation of distances, e ce 


INTERVALS IN HARMONY 


Intervals, or untermedialte space. arse! tag 7 
2 _ - le e 
in harmony when they have the same_ 
measure. Here there ts direction harmony also. 





Two harmony of intervals appear e © 
above. 1. The dustarce between adjacent e > ® 
points is equal and a certain relation 
of intervals us ed, 2, The pounks e °® 
are equal from the premise point A. 

In these hwo diagrams we have repe- 
tition of ratios which gwe us harmony 
indicated +t hrough correct use of iunter- 
vals, The harmony comes from the 
repetitions and not the ratios. 














Here are intervals of harmony ina 
relation of repeated intervals outlined ee e©e #8¢6@ 
by the greater length of the diagonal 
to the horizontal and vertical. os @ e* 6¢© es @ 





In any series of points it will be easier for the eye to follow points 
over short intervals than long. Jn this way the eye may be mace to 
fellow certain lines. This opens wide vistas of control to the desifner. This 


ts well exemplefied below: In f% 12.. the eye follows vertically, Jn Fé = 


Fagit. ee0eees2e ep 13. 
eoeewtsé @ 
e@eee#ee#® 
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THE CRAFTSMEN’S 


FORUM 


A WAY TO END DEPRESSIONS 


My Dear Mrs. Webb: 


I am writing to say how interested I was in reading 
in the Halifax Handicraft Journal about America 
House and your work in handicrafts. 

During the unemployment in Canada when nearly 
every French Canadian habitant family was on the 
dole owing to their having left their native villages to 
follow their married children into the cities (a real 
disaster as these people were unsuited to city life) 
thousands of people were destitute. 

I opened my own home with the small museum 
which I had set up for my own pleasure, with every- 
thing traditional to Canadian habitant life. The an- 
tique implements were immediately put to use and 
raw materials of every description were worked by 
hand right there in my home. 

Women, some of them ninety-eight years old, were 
seated at the looms, or did spinning, carding, and 
braiding, as they had learned these arts in their youth. 

It became the only place where one could see the 
working of flax, wool, hemp, milk-weed viscous silk. 
husks and grasses of many kinds. 

Everything was done in a very primitive way and 
as inexpensively as possible, as these workers had not 
a penny to their names. Many of the raw materials 
were gathered by them; or were given to us free of 
charge, wool being stacked high in the mills during 
the depression. We grow flax near Ottawa and as this 
can be worked entirely by hand, the cost of this ma- 
terial was negligible. During that period I was able 
to make a study of what can be done with raw ma- 
terials growing at our very back doors, and usually 
wasted. 

A study was made of vegetable dyes. We used these 
exclusively, which added to the beauty of the hand- 
woven and spun textiles. 

I had many spinning wheels but only two very 
ancient looms in my museum. As, day by day, women 
came seeking work, one bringing another, we built 
more looms of waste wood which the women could 
use in their own homes. 

In very little time the homes of these habitants, who 
had been living in absolute misery, improved in com- 
fort and appearance. It was interesting to discover 
that each woman seemed to have a special talent for 
making a particular thing. The men who had scorned 
the idea of going back to the old handicrafts, who had 
said to their wives: “It is not in style today to weave. 
You will be laughed at,” began to take up the work. 
Even small children helped. Families of ten and 
twelve members gradually became self-supporting. 

I find that grouping people together brings splen- 
did results. One tries to out-do another. Ideas are ex- 
changed. The workers, stimulated by using the old 
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hand tools, remembered and began to sing again 
many old folk songs, and to tell the tales they had 
heard from their grandparents. There was a revival 
of the folk dances. Our best dancer was 96 years old! 

My little museum became one of the most interest- 
ing and useful places in Ottawa. We had visitors from 
all parts of the world. 

When the museum was closed in 1937 many of our 
things were taken to the International Paris Exhibi- 
tion where, during six months, some 40,000 people 
daily gathered around this one exhibit. It was chosen 
by the Minister to France and by the Governor Gen- 
eral as traditional of the old life of French Canada. 

In my museum, the handworkers disposed of what- 
ever they wished to sell to the visitors who came there. 
As you say, it is most important to find out what is 
saleable, and what is not. 

At that time, only the Quebec government was 
training thousands of rural groups in the handicrafts, 
and these people pulled through the unemployment 
era better than the people in the cities. 

Now the federal government has taken more interest 
and offers help. We have classes for soldiers in the 
hospitals, and in many schools. But I find that the 
most interesting work is being carried on in the rural 
communities, by the habitants, and by the Indians. 

Our Indians are the best artists of Canada; un- 
taught, they create marvels. Their work is tradition- 
ally Canadian. Among other groups foreign influences 
are creeping in. Even Mexican art is finding its way 
into the Canadian Indian Schools. 

I hope to go to Washington before long to record 
some of my work at the Library of Congress, and I 
would love to see America House, and the workshops 
of some of your groups. I have personally prepared 
some 750 vegetable, mineral and animal dyes. I am 
sure these would interest you, being an artist. 

Wishing you all success and a very happy Christ- 
mas, I remain Yours truly, 

Juliette Gaultier 


108 Goulburn Avenue, de la Verendrye 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
December 7, 1944 


CRAFT HORIZONS IN THE PACIFIC 


CraFT Horizons 


Gentlemen: 


The November issue of CRAFT Horizons just ar- 
rived here on this island X in the Pacific, and I am 
enthusiastic about it. It is the first issue I have re- 
ceived, and I hope to see more of them. On page 26 I 
read of the program for Manual Industry and the 
Hand Arts set up in Hanover, New Hampshire. I 
missed the announcement in the August issue so I am 
sending one dollar to cover the cost of that issue and 
as many back issues as that will cover; and another 
dollar to make sure I receive copies for the next year. 
I am extremely interested in the program, and wish 
to know who is eligible to attend. I am a member of 
Minute Man Crafts of Massachusetts, and was edi- 
tor of the Crafts Bulletin before I enlisted in the 
Seabees. 











Crafts are very popular here in the Seabees, and 
some of the boys are very clever and talented. I am 
editor of the Battalion paper, and work on the handi- 
craft program. After the war I intend to follow crafts, 
and while I am in the service I want to learn all I can 
to be ready for any opportunity that may arise. While 
out here I am learning as much as possible about the 
native crafts, and I feel sure that CRAFT Horizons will 
keep me informed of developments on the “mainland.” 


Congratulations on a splendid magazine. 
Sincerely yours, 


Paul Hoyte 

Editor, “Buck an’ a Quarter” 

Ptr 2/C, 125 Naval 
Construction Battalion 

Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, California 


INSPIRATION VERSUS TECHNIQUE 


Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb 

American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
485 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


Dear Mrs. Webb: 


Mrs. Duncan and I appreciated your nice letter of 
the 30th and of course we are anxious to be of what 
help we can be. Briefly we have been potters for about 
four years with little opportunity for real study. 


Were we twenty instead of forty we might take a 
course at M. I. T. or elsewhere, but we have no idea 
of making ceramics a life-work; it is merely a worth- 
while recreation. On the other hand, if our products 
are not of merit sufficient to induce others to part with 
cold cash for them, they deserve to be smashed, and 
a recreation that results only in a pile of shards isn’t 
much fun. So there we are. Now to presume to make 
the suggestions you mention. 


We think the second sentence on page 21 of the 
current issue of CRAFT HoRIZONS answers the remain- 
ing part of this letter even before it is written: “The 
basic underlying idea back of CRAFT HORIZONS is one 
of stimulation of thought and imagination, not one of 
showing ‘just how it is done.’” 


That is a plain statement of a major precept and 
who am I to take issue with it? I agree that my 
imagination ought to be stimulated (and it was, by 
Sheldon’s birds on the back cover). But if you've for- 
gotten your college chemistry and can’t find out why 
the equivalent weight of one glaze ingredient is the 
sum of its atomic weights while that of another in- 
gredient is only half the sum of its atomic weights, 
you can look at four pages of fabrics (pp. 10-11-12-13, 
current issue) and turn permanently gray. If your 
Opax glazes “curtain,” a report on the doings of the 
Saranac Lake Group doesn’t help much. If the New 
Hampshire League turns thumbs down on cast ware, 
no article on “The Questing Spirit” is going to explain 
why Gimbel’s has a “California Corner” full of the 


stuff at prices higher than the cabin in the sky. And 
if you’re stymied in your attempts to substitute opax 
for the now unobtainable tin oxide in a glaze formula, 
you can have your thought stimulated until the sec- 
ond coming of Christ—your glazes still are lousy. 


Miss Randall’s illustration on page 22 of the cur- 
rent issue is worth ten letters from the groups. The 
picture opposite that (of the little pigs) could be 
made the subject of a fascinating article. (It is stated 
that these pigs are thrown; we've read all sorts of 
books, and we never had it even hinted to us that such 
shapes could be thrown, we can’t see how they can 
be, if Crart Horizons hadn’t said they were, we'd 
say they couldn’t be, and we think hundreds of pot- 
ters would fall all over themselves to read a fully 
illustrated article describing how it is done.) Miss 
Randall’s “hint” on the same page is along the helpful 
line, and she must have a million of ’em. We should 
like to be presumptively specific and have the answers 
to definite questions concerning such things as Wheel- 
Thrown Pigs and technical details of glazing and 
firing. 


These are the types of articles we'd like to read. 
The next fellow may know all the answers and may 
have no interest whatsoever in these subjects. You 
asked us for our suggestions, and there they are, for 
what they are worth. As for the sentence quoted re- 
garding the stimulation of thought and imagination, 
we can’t help also quoting from “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes:” “A kiss on the hand may be all very nice 
but a diamond tiara lasts forever.” Stimulation of 
thought and imagination may be all very nice, but 
if you lack (and don’t know where to get) the tech- 
nical information necessary to execute all these in- 
spirations—what price glory? Hard work can pro- 
duce either a masterpiece or a mess. ‘One Touch of 
Venus’ may well be a couple of paragraphs on Cera- 
mic Chemistry. And since success is still one-tenth 
inspiration and nine-tenths perspiration, we'd like it 
if CRAFT Horizons helped us a little with the sweating. 


On the other hand, one little sentence, of which the 
following is but an outline without any regard to the 
facts involved, might have saved us, and might stil! 
save us, no end of time and money: 


In substituting Opax for Tin, try starting by 
adding 144g Opax for each g of tin omitted, 
reducing the Flint by 2g for each g of Opax 
added, and firing one cone higher. For greens, 
a little more copper will be needed, and for blues 
a little less cobalt. 


The second sentence was an afterthought. It is not 
an afterthought, however, to tell you how cordially 
we appreciated the cordial reception accorded us by 
the lovely Mrs. Christie when we were so fortunate as 
to visit America House last month. She made us feel 
that we were really welcome, and made us want to 
come again and often. 


Very truly yours, 
Alice and Prescott Duncan 
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| ee iInsTINCT for display seems to be inherent in 
animal and human nature. Among birds, witness 
the peacock who needs only an audience to be in- 
spired to strut and spread his magnificent, iridescent 
tail. 

Throughout the animal kingdom, it is predomi- 
nantly the male of the species who is the show-off. 
Determined to attract attention to himself, he has 
developed an art of self-display that is individual, 
fascinating and successful. 

The male of the human species has the same in- 
stinct. In earlier centuries men outdid women in the 
elaborateness of their costumes, the magnificence of 
their helmets, belts, gloves, armor and the harness 
of their horses. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it was the men—not the ladies—who wore 
the largest, fullest velvet sleeves, the most ornate 
jewelry, the richest embroideries of silver and gold 
thread. All these accessories of dress were in them- 
selves works of art, designed by master craftsmen 
and made by skilled apprentices and assistants. The 
natural human instinct for self-display fostered and 
provided a steady market for craftsmanship. 

But the female of the human species, unlike the 
females of the animal kingdom, was not content to 
remain in the audience. 

She, too, wanted to attract notice, to be admired, 
exclaimed over. Even, sometimes, at the risk of being 
laughed at. 

One has only to turn over a pile of old photographs, 
to be aware of the lengths—and breadths—women 
will go to in the effort to display their charms and 
to attract attention. One cannot blame the fashionable 
dress designers for all the exaggerated styles in 
women’s dress. As a matter of fact, many of our most 
extraordinary styles have been inspired by the head- 
dresses, blouses and embroidered kirtles and aprons 
designed, made and worn by the aes women of 
all lands. 

The costumes illustrating this article are worn by 
brides in countries of Middle Europe. The extra- 
ordinary black velvet-covered headdress on one of the 
figures is strangely reminiscent of Thibet. The flow- 
ered ribbons are embroidered in gold and pearl beads. 
The other bride wears a crown of tinsel leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruits, emblems of fertility. These intricate 
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bridal crowns were made by craftsmen and are in 
many original designs. 

Many of these beautiful bridal crowns are treasured 
in village churches and are lent to local brides who 
cannot afford to have a new crown especially made 
for them. 

The belt which binds the very full, pleated wedding 
dress of black glazed cotton is the traditional gift of 
the groom. Its heavy metal clasps are the work of 
local craftsmen or of the gypsy smiths. 

The intricately carved Spanish comb is eighteen 
inches across and made from one piece of tortoise” 
shell by a master craftsman. 

These are all part of the collection of the Museum ~ 
of Costume Art, now at 18 East 50 Street. This mu-~ 
seum is a fascinating place planned along unique” 
lines, more as a costume reference library than a7 
museum. It has this year been incorporated into the 
Metropolitan Museum as the Costume Institute and . 
its collections will be moved to the Metropolitan after 
the war. 

Dress designers, writers, dramatists, scenic designill 
ers frequently make use of the services of the Museum © 
in various ways. For instance, when I. A. R. Wylie 
was at work on one of her popular novels, she took ~ 
her family of imaginary characters to the Museum © 
to be costumed correctly for their period. On the 
morning when we visited the Museum with our pho- 
tographer we met Sally Victor, well-known milliner, j 
who was there with several young women from her ; 
studio, to study and catch the spirit of some details © 
of Hungarian peasant embroideries. 

The photographs which accompany this artical 
are of costumes and articles of attire in the possession 
of the Museum. 
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NEWS OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


NEWS FROM THE AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


School for American Craftsmen 


This is the new name given our Rehabilitation 
Training Program sponsored by the Educational 
Council and the Dartmouth College Student Work- 
shop. We wish we had space to describe in detail all 
the work which is being done to make this effort a 
real contribution, not only to returning veterans but 
to the development of a sound post-war craft policy. 
We believe that the School for American Craftsmen 
is establishing new principles in the teaching of the 
hand arts—principles which, if correctly applied, 
will direct craftsmen into successful production along 
lines of manual industry, and also develop the highest 
individual creative skills. Our catalogue, a statement 
covering the entire plan, and two bulletins, one on 
training and one on formulation of objectives, arc 
available to anyone writing and asking for one or 
all of them. 

Our first student, a New Hampshire marine, dis- 
charged after combat injuries, arrived in mid-De- 
cember. Since then others have been slowly but 
steadily coming to us and by summer we hope to 
have a substantial enrollment. In a later issue we 
expect to give you a full account of the school opera- 
tions, production, and faculty. 


Exhibitions 


“The Debt of Art to Nature” opened January 5 
and closed January 27th. We reproduce a number of 
photographs from this exhibition, and a full account 
elsewhere in this issue, but we cannot help but men- 
tion it again here, for it was fascinating and stimu- 
lating, and if any of our readers are ever able to 
see it in other galleries or museums we urge them 
to do so. 

The announced plastics exhibition has been post- 
poned till the Autumn, and an exhibition of hooked 
rugs from the primitive to the modern is to be held 
in February. We hope for an exhibition from Canada 
during the month of March. 


General Activities 


The Design Portfolio has not been forgotten. On 
the contrary, a small committee consisting of Mr. 
George William Eggers, Mr. Russell Krob, and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb have met almost once a week since 
October and have now arrived at an underlying plan 
or index, around which illustrations may be built 
on a comprehensive and consecutive basis. These 
illustrations are now being assembled, and one of 
these days the Portfolio will burst on you unawares. 
We regret the delay, but it was unavoidable, if a 
good piece of work was to be done. 

The staff gave much advice and assistance to the 
O. W. I. in preparing the data for their exhibition of 
American Crafts. In addition, countless requests for 
information have been answered. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. NOTES 


America House 

“By Christmas Eve I almost hated people who 
came in, now I miss them.” If you had been with 
us all at America House from October 15 to De- 
cember 23, you would have sympathized and under- 
stood this remark made after Christmas by one of 
our devoted staff, who toiled so hard during those 
hectic days. How lovely it would be if Santa Claus 
could come to people in groups, one group a week, 
and so spread the Christmas rush over fifty-two in- 
stead of eight weeks. But he’s told us he can’t; so 
that’s that, and we appreciate him under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Our display space still seems full. But the cellar is 
almost bare. So already we are starting collecting 
our stock for next year, Spring, Summer, and Au- 
tumn. We hope our craftsmen friends will remember 
this in their planning. 


Another Group to Welcome 


We are glad to add another group to our growing 
list of affiliates—The Catskill Arts and Crafts League. 
Its members live, as the name implies, near the 
Catskill Mountains, home of Rip Van Winkle. The 
Hudson River, too, flows nearby and we feel sure 
that such beauty and history must have an influ- 
ence on the work of an entire group. Welcome to our 
ranks then, Craftsmen of the Catskill Arts and Crafts 


League. 


Craft Horizons 


This issue spotlights Display with its Symposium 
on The Art of Display by Miss Mary Merrill and 
Mr. Lee Simonson, and its illustrations from the 
Museum of Costume Art. The front cover shows a 
hooked rug, which may be used as a wal! hanging 
or on the floor. The design is by George Biddle, 
well known artist, and is delightful in color and 
execution. It is about six feet by four and has been 
hanging on display at America House for several 
weeks. 

The illustration on the back cover is a ceramic 
plaque by the Swedish craftsman, Tyra Lundgren, 
whose work is discussed in an article on page 34. 


Patent Not Valid 


Last autumn we received at America House a copy 
of a patent covering “Jewel” or “Crystal” glazes. 

After due investigation and with legal advice we 
came to the conclusion this patent was not valid and 
we are therefore continuing to sell ceramic pieces 
showing such a glaze. 

We only bring this to the attention of our readers 
in case those who are ceramists amongst them may 
be puzzled as to a further use of such glazes in their 
production, and would thus be interested in knowing 
our position in the matter. 
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Activities of Affiliated Groups 


The Catskill Arts and Crafts League 


Mrs. Devia C. LAWRENCE, President, 
22 Liberty Street, 
Catskill, New York. 


The Catskill Arts and Crafts League is four years 
old and has a membership of approximately fifty 
who live in Catskill itself, or in the surrounding com- 
munities in Greene County. Many of its members 
are artists, living in New York in the winter. 


As a group we have specialized more perhaps in 
painted trays than anything else, and have revived 
the old Greenville, New York, tin trays. We have 
also done much work with shut-ins, helping them 
to find occupation and some financial return. 


A year ago we acquired an old stone house as a 
headquarters for a shop, a meeting place, workshop 
and classrooms. Here during last summer classes 
were held for school children in water color, charcoal, 


and pottery. 


Our president is Mrs. Delia C. Lawrence, who has 
only recently taken the place of Mrs. Percy Decker, 
to whose vision and efforts much of the success of 
the league is so far due. Mrs. Decker is State Direc- 
tor of the American Artists Professional League, of 
which the league is a member. Miss Edith Luce is 


secretary. 


Alden Wood, member of 
the Faculty of the School 
for American Craftsmen at 
Hanover, instructing one of 
his pupils. 


Columbia County League for Arts and 
Handicrafts 


Mrs. HARLAN D. ROCKEFELLER, President, 
Kinderhook, New York. 

Columbia County Handicrafts hesitates to report 
at this time because activities of our craftsmen in 
basketry, weaving, metal, wool, and wood are at low 
ebb, owing to the present difficulty and impossibility 
of procuring materials in quality and quantity to 
carry on. Most of our craftsmen live in rural dis- 
tricts, adding to our problem. 

However, we are marking time and hoping for 
better times soon. 

Our project of last year—the Sponsorship of an 
American Handicraft Contest for Pupils of the high 
schools, held in connection with our Spring Sale 
was a great success. The contests were first judged 
by the Faculty of each school competing; the win- 
ning articles then sent to us and judged by our 
judges, and money prizes awarded the winners. This 
contest included both the Industrial, Art, and Home 
Handicraft Departments of the schools. We are again 
this year, offering this opportunity to the students, 
feeling that our hope, that the interest aroused in the 
children may lead to later creative efforts, develop- 
ing into the work of real craftsmen, promises, by this 
initial effort, to be realized. 

Columbia County Handicrafts also complied with 
the request of the “Pictures Section” of the Office 
of War Information and sent pictures of our baskets, 
ironwork, other metals, pewter and copper, ceramics, 
and weaving. 








Minute Men Crafts 


THORNTON C. HALL, President, 
42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 


A meeting of Minute Men Craftsmen was held on 
December 14. Plans for 1945 were the topic of dis- 
cussion. It was voted that the Group should join with 
other craft organizations in the establishing of a 
State Association of Craft Groups. 

A representative was chosen to attend the first 
meeting of the State Association to be held Jan- 
uary 22. 

To take full advantage of the growing craft move- 
ment, a craft organization must be active in all fields 
open to them. First they must be alive as a group. 
Secondly, they should join with other craftsmen 
within their state to strengthen the movement and 
to carry out state-wide programs. Thirdly, they 
should become affiliated with a nation-wide organi- 
zation such as the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council, Inc. This broad program will give any craft 
group a better understanding of the problems con- 
fronting them, and some of the answers. 

The Minute Men Crafts plan a Spring Fair. War 
or not—now is the time for the craftsmen to show 
the general public that they have much to offer. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


Miss AppA HUSTED-ANDERSEN, President 
887 First Avenue, 
New York City, 22. 

The New York Society of Craftsmen held its 42nd 
Annual Exhibition at The Argent Galleries from No- 
vember 23rd to December 3rd. Fifty-one craftsmen 
were represented and a great variety of work shown: 
Silver, Ceramics, Glass, decorative Paintings and 
Textiles. 

The response of both the public and the press was 
very gratifying and the publicity brought in visitors 
from out of town. 

Several craftsmen applied for membership through 

the Exhibition. 
, The Society sponsored a competition for a new 
letterhead design and the awards were given to Leo 
Lentelli, Alice Gundee and Georgiana Brown Har- 
beson. 

A lecture on Textiles is planned for the February 
meeting. 

Society members are as usual giving their time 
generously to Hospital work. Morris Levine, the head 
craftsman for metal work at the Halloran Hospital, 
has just developed a series of wire patterns which 
enables this group also, to carry their work into the 
wards. This work is sponsored by the Red Cross’ 
Arts and Skills Unit. 


New Hampshire League of Arts and 
Crafts 


Mr. ALON BEMENT, Director, 
258 North Main Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
Never since the industrial revolution of the mid- 
nineteenth century interrupted craft production has 
there been such a wide-spread interest in the hand 
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arts as there is now. This interest is evident by 
unusual space devoted to the subject in the letter 
press of our state, by daily discussions of the subject, 
by state and federal officials, by the use of craft 
exercises as curative measures in army hospitals, and 
in the case of the League by increased requests for 
craft instruction, and by the astonishing and still 
mounting sales of home-made articles in its shops, 
If we may not flatter ourselves that the revival of 
interest is due to our efforts alone, and those groups 
sponsoring craft activities, we can, we think, take 
some credit for having an organization and being 
able to find sufficient material in a restricted market 
to meet most of the requirements of our members 
and furnish them with enough material to break all 
our previous records in sales. 

For the first time in the history of the League re- 
quests for class instruction have outrun our ability 
and that of the State Department of Education with 
whom the League cooperates to supply capable teach- 
ers. Our staff of instructors has already been increased 
by nine new members, and the end of the increase 
seems not yet to be in sight. Subjects now taught 
are design, decoration, rughooking, needlecraft, metal- 
work, jewelry, weaving, and woodcarving. Towns and 
cities added to the list this year are Wolfeboro, 
Charlestown, Rochester, Farmington, Warner, Lan- 
caster, and Meredith. 

The League is already engaged in putting into 
operation its plan for training the returning soldiers. 
It is inspiring to find that a considerable number of 
young, vigorous veterans, untouched by incapacity, 
look forward to life as craftsmen. Of course, our 
hearts do go out to the others. The real difficulty in 
teaching is to be casual to those seriously injured— 
but more of this in a later issue when we can report 
in detail the work that is already underway. 


The Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 


Miss Loutse Davis, President, 
1714 Villa Place, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Middle Tennessee Craft Guild is most hopeful 
for its plans for the coming year. We have three dis- 
tinct aims: to create an interesting and instructive 
library for the membership, to give time to the 
wounded soldiers at Thayer Hospital, and to help in 
the training of workers in the craft fields. 

The membership contribute twenty-five cents 
monthly for a library fund. Books are discussed, and 


the ones recommended are bought to be passed among ~ 
the membership. Several of our group go regularly to © 


Thayer for craft instruction in the wards. Ever since 
we organized, the Guild has been a place of sharing 
how to create or make new craft articles. We usually 
have a program of demonstrations. In the city we 
have two groups, led by two members, which have 
been organized to instruct social workers for settle- 
ments, directed playground work, city school teachers, 
and for Thayer Hospital volunteer workers. One of 
these courses ‘was completed during November and 
December. The other is being conducted for six weeks 
in January and February, meeting at nights at Pea- 
body College with the membership of more than fifty. 
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The Society of Designer Craftsmen 
MAuRICE HEATON, President, 
45 West 21 Street, New York City. 


The Designer-Craftsmen are holding meetings regu- 
larly and with a good attendance. 

One of the best ones was held in December in David 
Harriton’s shop. It was an informal auction and swap 
of donated objects and was a huge success. There 
were no fights, and some craftsmen, trustful souls, 
swapped against future delivery. We thank David 
Harriton for his hospitality and Frank Rebajes for 
donating his work to the Society. We were glad to see 
many faces which, for an evening emerged from war 
activities. Franz Fazakas’ improvised puppet shows 
were one of the highlights of the evening. We have 
sent this detailed account of our party, thinking it 
might be a happy solution to other groups for 
December meetings. 


Vermont Arts and Crafts Service 
State Department of Education 
REBECCA GALLAGHER WILLIAMS, Director 
Neti G. STREETER, Assistant to the Director 


The Second BIENNIAL Report of the Vermont Arts 
and Crafts Advisory Commission has just been dis- 
tributed to the members of the 1945 Legislature and 
to the public. This illustrated report describes field 
work, marketing and educational activities concerned 
with children, young people and adults. An average 
increase of $1,800 annually is recommended to pro- 
vide for the proposed expanded program of the Arts 
and Crafts Service. 

An EXHIBITION at the State House is scheduled for 
the week of February 5-10. The Arts and Crafts Serv- 
ice is presenting a picture of the various phases of its 
program through a group of selected objects. Em- 
phasis will be given to adult craftsmanship, particu- 
larly to the work of rural craftsmen; to the type of 
creative work which is being encouraged in the 
schools; to well-designed objects from by-gone days: 
and to books and illustrative material for design. 
Photographs of craftsmen at work will also be in- 
cluded. Explanatory labels accompany each section 
of the EXHIBITION. 

The Art Department of the Castleton Normal 
School and the staff of the Arts and Crafts Service 
are cooperating in holding a WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 
for ARt TEACHERS at Castleton, Vermont, March 
23-24. The purpose of this conference is to consider 
the development of art education in the schools of 
Vermont with special attention given to the following 
points : 

1. The importance of working with materials— 

clay, paper, metals, wood, etc. 

2. Investigating local and low cost materials. 
The relation of the art class to other courses 
in the curriculum. 

4. The relation of the art teacher and her pupils 
to the community. 

5. The selection and presentation of exhibition 
material. 

6. Attitudes of pupils, teachers, and administra- 
tors to the related arts. 


Kodachrome slides from the Museum of Modern 
Art and films taken by Simon and Herta Moselsio, 
Art Department, Bennington College will round out 
the program of workshop activities, discussions and 
exhibitions. 

Max W. Sullivan, Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, will be the principal speaker and 
will lead the closing discussion to which state edu- 
cators and superintendents from neighboring towns 
are invited. 


Putnam County Products, Inc. 
Mrs. Lesuie Dopce, Director, 
Mahopac, New York. 

This shop was partially closed after Columbus Day, 
though we stayed open week-ends and for two weeks 
at Christmas time. 1944 has been our best year to 
date and we are full of enthusiasm for the future. 

CraFt Horizons is much appreciated by our mem- 
bers and it is bringing the possibilities in the Hand 
Arts to many in a graphic and exciting way. 

We wish all craftsmen a Happy and Prosperous 
1945, and may the year see the end of the war! 


Opportunity, Inc. 

Mrs. GeorGe VAN DUSEN, President, 
331 Peruvian Avenue, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 

As our fellow-craftsmen probably know, Oppor- 
tunity, Inc., is the non-profit organization which 
sponsors and administers Riviera Crafts. 

We are happy to report the most prosperous year 
of our history, and, in spite of the lowering war 
clouds, are full of hope for the future. 

Our new shop at 6 Via Parigi, just off Worth 
Avenue in Palm Beach is lovelier than ever. Our 
Christmas business was unprecedented, and we feel 
that the exquisite shell sprays that adorn the Shop, 
mounted in their beautiful containers, are beginning 
to approximate the oriental tree of heaven. Many 
lovely colors and designs have been added to the 
shell and fish scale flowers and hair ornaments. 

The Straw Department is making real progress in 
the use of palmetto braids through the effort of our 
young and skilled designer, Billie Stetson, who is 
turning out new and smart model hats for resort 
wear, and tailored tocques for travel. In response 
to a demand, she is developing a new line for chil- 
dren and young girls. 

We hope to make some further discoveries this 
winter in the use of Florida fibres. We are laying 
plans to seriously experiment in this direction, and 
have engaged Betty Heston to help us work out some 
new projects in dyeing and weaving these materials. 

We wish to extend to America House, and to all 
good craftsmen associated with us, our very best 
wishes for their happiness and accomplishment in 
the New Year. 


Oregon Ceramic Studio 
Mrs. Lypia HERRICK Dopce, Director, 
3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 
At the request of the O. W. I. the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio has collected a group of photographs show- 






ing craft work of this area. The group is to form 
a part of exhibitions which are to be circulated by the 
O. W. IL. in foreign capitals as soon as this is prac- 
ticable. Such exhibitions have had an enthusiastic 
response in the past and the Studio has been glad 
to cooperate in a project which offers so good an 
opportunity for peoples to become acquainted with 
each other through their art expressions. 


The group of Oregon Ceramic Studio photographs 
includes weaving, ceramics, printed textiles, furni- 
ture, leather work, as well as interiors in which the 
craftsman has workec with the architect to create 
the exact effect required for the particular space and 
character of the room. The O. W. I. stressed the fact 
that only excellent work, with regional flavor be 
included. Urban work was particularly desired. The 
Studio, drawing largely upon an urban population 
and accepting only work of outstanding quality was 
able to make selections from its own collections, as 
well as from privately owned weaving, ceramics, etc., 
which has been created in this region. 


Photographic material on cooperative craft projects 
at work were also requested and shots of the Ceramic 
Studio’s building which houses both salesroom and 
kilns were included. 


Villa Handcrafts 
Mrs. CLARA Rust BRIGHAM 
460 Rochambeau Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


This fall, we of the Villa Handcraft Studio, were 
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A display in the exhibition "The Debt of Art to Nature,” showing modern cement staircase, shells and diagrams. 





urgently requested to conduct a course in the Fung 
mental Principles of Weaving. These requests cag 
from women who had been weaving for years withe 
a working knowledge of their looms. 

































This group of twelve serious minded women, ¢ 
siring to be more than “shuttle throwers,” met 
Saturday morning in our studio to be taught, in @ 
Scandinavian manner, the essential steps so n 
to know before beginning to weave. 


CSS: 


We have demonstrated a variety of types of loon 
have taught them the parts of a loom and function 
each part; how to wind a warp; presley it; beam 
draw in the pattern from a draft; sley it through f 
reed; and finally tie up and adjust the loom for vy 
ing. Enough theory and analysis of weaves 
studied to enable them to understand threading, ti 
up, and treadling drafts, of simple patterns. 


During the ten weeks, it was our primary aim 
prepare the pupils to manage their own looms and 
cope with problems that confront them, without & 
pert advice. Secondly, we have tried to train them 
experience the joy of creating rather than copying f 
works of other weavers. From our fine collection ¢ 
Scandinavian weavings, illustrating a variety of ted 
niques, a study of a modern application of these y 
made, using new materials and a new interpretatic 
of the old to modern, practical uses in the home 
today. 


In the Spring, the class wishes to resume its s 
in analysis and techniques. 
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BIRDS TOO, DISPLAY 


Nothing made by man can rival in magnificence the full panoply of this Bird of Paradise in mating display. 


Photo courtesy of the New York Zoological Society 


A fighting cock by the Swedish ceramist Tyra Lundgren displays himself almost as spectacularly. 














by HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


Mr. Holger Lundbergh has been associated for many years 
with the Swedish American News Exchange. In addition Mr. 
Lundgren is a frequent contributor of verse and prose to 
American periodicals. We hope this will be the first of many 
articles on foreign craftsmen. 


Sweden’s almost total isolation from the outside 
world during this war has tested her native artistic 
talent and resources as they never before have been 
tried. Now her enforced separation from the rest of the 
world has thrown her artists and designers on their 
own resources with surprisingly good results. 

The realm of ceramics has always been one in 
which Swedish craftsmen have moved with singular 
assurance and success, and new and interesting notes, 
both technical and artistic, have been struck in this 
field since the end of 1939 by many. Wilhelm Kage 
has made the porcelain factory at Gustavsberg, head- 
quarters for an interesting band of artists. 

Among these, Tyra Lundgren, considered the most 
artistically talented and technically skillful of Swed- 
en’s ceramic workers shows striking originality in her 
animal, flower, and figure pieces. She started her ca- 
reer as a painter, and as such sought entrance to the 
Royal Academy of Art, but was accepted by the 
School for sculpture instead. Apparently the profes- 
sors knew what they were doing because Miss Lund- 
gren was soon executing novel and lovely designs for 
several porcelain factories both in Sweden and Fin- 
land. She finished her education in Paris, where she 
studied painting and ceramics at the famous Sévre 
works. In Venice she made the acquaintance of Paolo 
Venini, the creator of the modern Venitian art glass 
who placed some of his best workmen at her dis- 
posal, so that she could materialize in glass her novel 
and brilliant ideas. When the war broke out, Miss 
Lundgren returned to Sweden, where she joined the 
Gustavsberg group, using their excellent equipment 
in her work. 

Tyra Lundgren is as much of a sculptor as she is 
a ceramic worker. In fact, a clay figure of a bird or a 
fish may sometimes remain on a shelf for several years 
until she eventually finds a way in which to use it, log- 
ically and functionally. She seeks her models primarily 
from the realm of nature. Her style is not easily char- 
acterized, since it is at once naturalistic and decora- 
tive. Although she is completely unimitative, there 
seem to linger unconscious traces of Chinese, Egyp- 
tian, and classic art in her work. She emphasizes the 
characteristic features of each animal, but she never 
allows the grotesque or the bizarre to stand in the 
way of a fundamentally true likeness. The same ob- 
tains with her flower studies. In some of her reliefs 
she combines animals and vegetation with a resulting 
richness and riot of color that is as daring as it is 
effective. At times she can shape the cup of a lily or a 
brittle and wrinkled autumn leaf with such faithful- 
ness of design and such authenticity of color as to 
remind us of the water colors of Georgia O’Keefe, 
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TYRA LUNDGREN 
















with whose work there is more than a superficial sir 
larity. In their different media they are both phot 
graphic and imaginative, with a certain stud 
economy and a disciplined, restraining hand, whic 
holds each piece within its correct frame. 

Technically, Miss Lundgren has reached very 
She uses partly ordinary clay and partly so-calle 
“chamotte,” which consists of fresh clay mixed wit 
hard-burnt, pulverized clay, whereby a coarse-grain 
surface is achieved. The color glaze seldom covers 
entire piece, but only such parts as she wants to 
trast sharply with the dull, pale-red hue of the 
glazed material. By treating the unglazed part with 
metal oxides, and by submitting the entire piece to a” 
series of bakings, new and surprising color effects aré 
achieved. The terrific heat of the modern electric kil { 
at Gustavsberg makes it possible to produce articles) 
—such as her flower cups—of almost paper-thin clay, ~ 
which naturally further enhances the leafy quality ¢ 
the object. 

Tyra Lundgren recently held an exhibition i 
Stockholm, which drew from the critics the highest” 
praise. It is, indeed, to be hoped that this craftsman 
and highly inspired artist may also have the chance 
of showing her work in the United States when the 
war is over. 


































Devotions 





Man consists of more pieces, more parts, than the 
world; and if those pieces were extended, and 
stretched out in Man, as they are in the world, Man 
would bee the Gyant, and the Worlde the Dwarfe, 
the World but the Map, and the Man the World. 
Our creatures are our thoughts, creatures that are 
borne Gyants; that reach from Xast to West, from 
Earth to Heaven, that doe not onely bestride all 
the Sea, and Land, but span the Sunn and Firmament_ 
at once; My thoughts reach all, comprehend all. Inex- 
plicable mistery; I their Creator am in a close prison, 
in a sicke bed, any where, and any one of my Crea- 
tures, my thoughts is with the Sunne, and beyond the 
Sunne, overtakes the Sunne, and overgoes the Suna 
in one pace, one steppe, everywhere. : 

God, who as hee is immortal] himselfe, had put” 
a coale, a beame of Immortalitie into us, which we 
might have blowen into a flame . . . the Lordes hand 
made me of this dust, the Lords hand was the wheel, — 
upon which this vessell of clay was framed. I am 
the dust, and the ashes of the Temple of the H. 
Ghost; and what Marble is so precious? But I am 
more than dust and ashes; I am my best part, I am 
my soule . . . Surely the Lord is in this place, and 
I knew it not. 






























(Abridged) 
JOHN DONNE (1573-1631). 
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Detail showing flower and birds from a decorative cera mic err, by Tyra Lundgren. 


The Magi Kings. Ceramic panel of unusual interest Tyra Lundgren. 
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We now have a library of 110 books, with text 
books covering every craft, many books on design, 
and certain other books on allied subjects. We do 
not, by any means, have an exhaustive list of books 
but we consider we have a variety to suit many 
tastes and needs. From now on our policy will be 
to buy slowly the new and best books on our subject, 
as well as outstanding old ones which we do not 
have. We shall welcome suggestions from our read- 
ers as to books which they in the past have found 
useful or of particular interest. 


Books of the Month 


What a Book of the Month we have to report on 
in this issue! 


THE BOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN—by 
Warren E. Cox 
Published by Crown Publishers, New York. 
Price, $10.00 


This book is overpowering in its detail. On the 
jacket appears the following: “This is the most com- 
plete book on the subject ever issued, the great de- 
finitive work on the Art of Ceramics.” To this re- 
viewer this would seem true and not the usual pub- 
lisher’s bombast. From the first page to the last the 
book is crammed full of deep interest and delight, not 
only because of the text, but because this text is 
illustrated with more than 2,000 photographs and 
250 full page plates, approximately twelve in color. 
Each volume covers over 550 pages. The first starts 
with the earliest potteries and covers those from 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, the many Chinese dynasties, 
Korea, Japan, Persia, the near East, and European 
countries up to the 18th century, ending with a 
chapter on the Ching Dynasty. 

The second volume continues the Ching Dynasty 
and then enters the realm of porcelain in Europe 
in the 18th Century as well as the potteries and 
stoneware of England and Wales. A chapter is de- 
voted to the American Indian Potteries, and one to 
the American Wares up to the roth Century. Two 
chapters on contemporary ceramics here and abroad 
conclude the book. At the very end there is a sec- 
tion on the distinguishing marks found on pottery 
and porcelain which is exhaustive and quite over- 
whelming. 

The book is published under war restrictions and 
though it is beautifully done there is a sense of 
compression about it which keeps it, to this reviewers 
way of thinking, from having all the charm and 
beauty implied by the scope of the work itself. It is 
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interesting to note how many of the pieces illustrated 
are to be found in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

The library wishes me to say that it was only by 
great good luck that they were able to secure a copy 
of this book and that they can take no orders og 
this present edition which apparently is already 
sold out. 





Bookbinding 


We have added one more book to our library 
shelves on bookbinding. It is one of a series called 
“The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks,” 
published in 1934 by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd, 
London. 

The volume in question is “Bookbinding and the 
Care of Books,” a text book for bookbinders and 
librarians by Douglas Cockerell with drawings by 
Noel Rooke and other illustrations. As the book is 
now difficult to obtain we can quote no price on it 
at present. 

The volume is of over 300 pages, of excellent print 
and the line drawings which explain particular points 
are clear and well done. Part I, twenty chapters, 
covers the many processes of bookbinding. Part II 
has two chapters on the care of books when bound 
which makes the book of value and interest to lay- 
men as well as craftsmen. 













Are There Any Purchasers? 


Mrs. Nancy Reger, 20 West 44th Street, has two 
dark blue and ome dark brown chagrin skins and 
one light tan calfskin, as well as hand blended Italian 
papers for bookbinding for sale. If anyone is in- 
terested Mrs. Reger can be reached by phone—Van- 
derbilt 6-2490—from 9:30 to 12:00 in the morning. © 

If information of this sort is of interest to our 
readers we would be glad to offer this department 
for such announcements. 


















WOODWORKER'S PAGE {Continued from Page 17) 
- 


that you are a craftsman and must keep at least ont 
step ahead of the average market. Make fresh designs 
whenever possible but produce them in quantities 
large enough to make them marketable. Sound plan- 
ning is as essential to the craftsman as the large 
manufacturer. It is better to learn from the large 
producer than to sneer at him and be a failure. Fit” 
established shop methods to your needs but preserve” 
the fine qualities of craftsmanship. Your success will 
vary according to your ability as a craftsman — 
a planner. 


‘ 


























WEAVERS PAGE (Continued from Page 2!) 


sharpened. So when the range of a weaving tech- 
nique is mastered, the weaver should get a better 
loom or rebuild his old one to meet his newer con- 
ception of weaving. 

In this way the present weaver will think as did 
the old craftsmen in terms of masterpieces and not 
quarrel with the tools which helps him produce them 
In this way we modern craftsmen will be able to take 
our place with the master of all times. 
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A HANDWEAVER'S PATTERN BOO MAJOLICA 


by MARGUERITE P. DAVISON 


VELLUM MATT 


A practical comprehensive guide to the 
weaver’s art. Profusely illustrated with draw- MATT 
ings and photographs. 127 pages $6.50 
Order from: AMERICA HOUSE 

485 Madison Avenue CRYSTALLINE 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ENAMEL 


CRACKLE 











SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 





BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


Order craft books from Headquarters. More books 


on the crafts than any other American publisher. 
Sdeaitens <i Ghai AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES 
ei pe en CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 


Covers with unusual clarity and brilliance every practical and 
artistic detail of black and white and color block making 
and printing. By a gifted craftsman and highly successful edu- 


cator. Many color examples and other finished prints. Includes 
linoleum blocks. Cloth, $3.85. 
Linoleum-Block Printing, by Polk [dij CMH l 


A simplified treatment of block printing, but with as much 
care to details of procedure and use of tools and materials as 
in the larger book described above. Beautifully printed. Cloth 
and board, $2.00 


Send for our BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS circular Order from Dept. R 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEORIA 3, ILLINCIS B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 






















45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


POTTERY GLAZES 















One of the greater satisfactions to come 
from our war work is the knowledge 
that LILY PRODUCTS are perhaps in a 
measure helping to heal the nerves and 
minds of certain casualties of this war. 


LILY HAND WEAVING YARNS 









LILY MILLS COMPANY 
DEPT.C. SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Please send samples, prices and 
a copy of your latest booklet, ‘‘Practical 
Weaving Suggestions.” 






The Army Needs Medical Technicians 
One of the most valuable contribu- 











t 
tions made by Wacs with the Med- H Signed 
ical Department is the return to ; 
health and self-confidence she § Street 
makes possible for wounded and - 
disabled soldiers by occupational : City State 





therapy. 
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